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A HISTORY 


OF 


{HE LAST HUNDRED DAYS OF 
ENGLISH FREEDOM, 


Ending with the Passing of the Abso- 
lute-Power-of-Imprisonment Act, in 
the Month of March, 1817. 


ADDRESSED TO 


Me. Joun Goxipsmitu, or Hamate- 
pox, AND Mr. Ricuarp Hinxmay, 
oF CuHiLuine, . 

WHO WERE 
The Chairman and Seconder at the 
Meeting of the People of Hampshire 
on Portsdown Hill, in the Month of 
February 1817, to Petition for a 
Redress of Grievanees, and for a Re- | 
form in the Commons House of Par- 

liament. 


_— 
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LETTER IV. 


On the Extraordinary Conduct of | 
Sir Francis Burdett, during the | 
last Winter—on his Motion for a} 
Committee—and on his Speech 
at the Westminster Dinner, on 


the 23d of May last. 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
July 23, 1847. 


—_ 2 — 


My Wortuy AND BELOVED FRIENDS, 


In my last I treated of what 
passed in the Parliament at its 
opening in January last. It was 
my intention, in this Letter, to go 
isto the history of the proceedings 








ofthe Green-Bag Committee ; but, 
upon reflection, [ choose rather, 
first to examine, a little, the mys- 
terious part, which our great 
Leader, Sin Francis Burpetr, 
acted upon that memorable occa- 
sion; and, in the pursuing of this 
course, I am, in a greater mea- 
sure, determined by the account 
which has reached me of his mo- 
tion on the subject of Reform of the 
20th of May last, and which mo- 
tion was precisely the thing which 
the Reformers disliked,and against 
which they have uniformly pro- 
tested for years past, and of which 
I shall speak more fully by-and- 
by. 
ma here let me observe, that 
the past conduct of no man, how- 
ever meritorious, ought, for one 
moment, to be put in competition 
with the good of our country. It 
is our duty to examine freely the 
acts of Sir aie Burdett as well 
as the acts of Castlereagh himself. 
Indeed, the plain truth is this, 
that a clear statement relative to 
the conduct of Sir Francis, during 
the last winter, is absolutely ne- 
cesgary to rescue the character of 
all the Reformers from the charge 
of folly approaching to maduess. 
And, it now plainly comes to this: 
either he does not belong to us,or we 
are the most inconsistent of human 
beings, and our prayers are worthy 
of not the uroaliest degree of at- 
tention. 

I am well aware of the ten 
thousand calumnies, that the per- 
formance of this duty will give 





rise to. Iam aware, that I shalt 
A 4 
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be aceused of dipping my pen in 
poison to inflict a deadly wound 
on the man, whose services to his 
couniry I have so often extolled. 
And, though it be my intention to 


inflict no wound; though [| shall 


have the most respectful and most 
kind feelings towards the indi- 


vidual constantly in my heart; 
though [ shall say not one word, 


which truth, which the good of 


my country, and which justice to 
iny Own character, do not all im- 
periously call for; though I shal} 
deny myself every aid that I might 
derive from private communica- 
tions; though nothing which has 
passed between Sir Francis and me, 
orothers. prizately,shall be brought 
in to enforce any thing that I may 
have to say; still [am aware that 
I shall be charged with every 
thing that the tongueof calumny 
can utter. But, even this shall 
never induce me to imitate the 
erample, which, in the minds of a 
great majority of mankind, would 
fully justify me in making public 
all that has ever passed between 
us. 

I will resort to the statement of 
no facts, which are not already 
well known to numerous persons, 
and which the public might not 
have known as wellas I. J] shall 
very clearly, or, at least, as clearly 
as [am able, give an account of 
this gentleman’s conduct, during 


and I shal! inquire very freely 
nito the motives tor that conduct. 
That I have a right to do this is 
evident, and I think it will soon 
uppear, that it is a duly as well as 
aright. It is a duty towards my- 
self; but, what is that, compared 
with the duty, which I owe my 
country; and which I owe, in a 
wore particular manner to those 
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their attachment to me by eye 
mark within their power! By 
here again will come the old 
charge of my  ‘‘inconsistency,” 
My “ change of opinion’ will by 
again blazoned forth.  Whza 
change? The change is not jy 
my opinion, but, as I shall shoy, 
in the conduct of the perso, 
spoken of. OTHELLO, in One ac 
ot the play, praises laGo for his 
honesty, fidelity, and knowledge. 
but, at the close of the drama, he 
exclaims: ‘* perfidious, danmned 
Jaco!’ No critic has eye 
thought of accusing OTHELLO of 
either inconsistency or injustice, 
The Merchant, who, to day, con- 
fides the keeping of his strong 
box to his Clerk, and who, to. 
morrow, accuses him of theft and 
pursues him to the gallows, is 
never accused of inconsistency. It 
was Taco who was tnconsistent; 
it is the Clerk who is inconsistent; 
and not Othello and the Merchant. 
Besides, it is not my inten- 
tion to deal in accusations against 
Sir Francis Burdett. I impate to 
him no crimes; I charge him 
with no perfidy; I imsinuate 
nothing foul against him. His 
conduct I impute to those weak- 
nesses In man’s nature, which 
‘the far greater part of mankind 
will be ready to excuse; but, 
those weaknesses must be stated, 
or the character of Reform and of 
the Reformers must be blackened, 
which latter, nature as well as 
reason cry aloud in my heart and 
tell me, that, if I have the power 
to prevent it, 1 ought not to per- 
mit. Moreover, my object also 
is to induce Sir Francis to return 
to the old path. He has by no 
means forfeited any portion of my 
good opinicn as far as regards his 
honesty and his love of the liber- 





millions of men, who have read 
my writings, and who have shown | 


ties of his country. It is of his 


indecision and his tneonsistency, of 
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his jealousies and of his envics, of 
which I complain; and of all 
these a man may, by an effort 
of which any man is capable, 
easily cure himself 

The good of the cause,” I shall, 
by some, be told, demands silence 
and oblivion; that the common 
enemy will be pleased to see this 
disunion. But the disunion has 
taken place, and, this was known 
to the Boroughmongers, and this 
it was that rendered thew bold. 
Ro that the question is simply 
this: shall the cause of the Peo- 
ple be sacrificed to the whims, or 
the indecision, or the jealousies, 
or the envies, or any other of the 
weaknesses of Sir Francis Burdett, 
or shall it not? [ answer in the 
negative; and upon that ground 
I now proceed to inquire into his 
conduct, during the last winter. 

It is very notorious, that the 
teformers looked up to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett as the man who was 
tobe the great advocate of their 
cause in parliament. Indeed, the 
calls, which he had been making 
upon the People, for so many 
years, to come forward in a body, 
naturally led to the universal 
opinion, that he would be trans- 
ported with joy, when he found, 
that they had actually come for- 
ward in far greater numbers and 
with demonstrations of greater 
knowledge, zeal and resolution 
than he ever could have anticipat- 
ed. Strange to say, the reverse | 
was the fact, and that in the pre- 
cise degree, that he perceived the 
People to wax warm, he appeared 
to wax cold; and to see nothing 
but obstacles in the pursuit of 
that, to the full accomplishment 
of which he had always declared, | 
that nothing but the hearty and | 
unanimous good will of the Peo- | 
ple was wanting. While all was | 
life and hope amongst the Re- | 
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formers, he remained as it were 
entombed at Brighthelmstone and 
at Hastings, amidst a circle of that 
very Standing Army, the bare ap- 
pearance of which one would have 
thought was enough to blast his 
sight. 

There he remained until late in 
December, or, rather, early in 
January; while millions of men 
were anxiously looking, from 
every corner of the country, to 
know what he meant to do, and 
how he meant to proceed in bring- 
ing forward their cause to a de- 
cision. People were surprized, 
that x0 Meeling took place in West- 
minster. What! Palace Yard, 
which had been the very focus of 
Reform, and which had been send- 
ing forth its burning rays so long, 
NOW, when all the rest of the 
nation was in a blaze, to become 
dead and cold as a horse-pond! 
The holding up of his finger would 
have produced a Meeting at West- 


minster. And yet no Meeting 
took place, though it was very 


eagerly called for by many most 
respectable persons, and though 
an occasion loudly called for it, 
independent of the cause of Re- 
form; namely, the imprisonment 
of my Lory Cocitrane. It was 
anxiously desired, that a public 
Meeting, and not one at a Tavern, 
should have taken place upon that 
occasion. Preparations were ac- 
tually made for such a Meeting. 
Nay, the Requisition for it was 
sent to the High Bailiff. But, 
strange to tell, the Meeting dwin- 
dled into a Tavern size by the re- 
fusal of Sir Francis to attend it. 
This fact soon became public, and 
a most injurious effect it had. 
Lord Cochrane had acquired great 
and well-founded popularity for 
his most manly conduct at the 
London Tavern, when he blew 
ihe sinecure-soup project into air. 
Aad 
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The real causes of his sufferings 
were now become known to every 
man; and his gallant perseverance 
and disregard of sufferfhg had 
gained him wonderful applause. 
The Penny Subscription set on foot 
to pay his fine had excited an en- 
thusiasm that never was surpassed, 
and in which all ranks, except 
tax-eaters, participated. There 
was never sucha Meeting in West- 
minster as that would have been. 
And, was it patriotic in Sir Fran- 
cis to prevent that Meeting? 
Would his popularity have suffer - 
ed because another man received 
marks of popularity ? 

When gir Francis came to Lon- 
don early in January, éhen, at any 
rate, we expected to learn what 
were his precise intentions. In 
this, however, we were disap- 
pointed ; though it was impossi- 
ble for us to believe, that he would 
not, at the opening of the Session, 


give notice of his intention to bring 


ina Billfora Reform. The idea 
of a motion, for the dozenth time, 
for a Committee to enquire about 
the necessity of a Reform, was 
scouted by us all, not only as ri- 
diculous in itself, but as manifest- 
ly deceptious and. mischievous in its 
tendency. But, of this more by 
and by. We could havé no doubt, 
that a Bill was intended; and, 
though we had great reason to 
complain of the sluggishness of 
our Chief, none of us - aa as 
yet, that he would, in the distinct 
terms of a Bill, move for what we 
wanted, and what we were pray- 
ing for. It was not more long 
It was 
something fo the point ; something 
that we might rally round ’till we 
obtained our object. | 
There was, at the period now 
alluded to, a degree of hope and 
of enthusiasm, prevailing, such as 


had never before been witnessed. | 





Like a salamander in the fire, { jr 
Francis appeared untouched } 
the blaze of public spirit that 
shone around hin, and the ardoy 
of which was ail directed toward; 
himself. He appeared like a lover, 
who had passed the honey-moon,; 
or, rather like VainLove, in one 
of Cone@reve’s Plays, who, a 
another character terms it, delight. 
ed in springing the covey, and then 
abandoning the sport ; for, instead 
of being at his house in London to 
answer the numerous eager in- 
quiries of zealous and honest men 
from all parts of the country, he 
was, we were told, hunting in 
Surrey with the hounds of Maber. 
ly, the ARMY TAYLOR! This 
circumstance alone, which I found 
to have been truly stated, was 
enough to excite suspicion ; and, 
it did excite, in my mind, very 
strong suspicions; or, rather, it 
confirmed those suspicions, which 
(for reasons by and by to be 
stated) I had conceived before he 
came to London. 

As the day for opening the Par- 
liament approached, his house 
was, of course, more and more re- 
sorted to by Reformers from all 
parts of the country; and, this 
was preeisely the time, these mo- 
mentous days were precisely those 
days, which he selected for spend- 
ing in Leicestershire a fox-hunt- 
ing! Why! I loved the country 
and hated London quite as cordi- 
ally as he did. I could have 
written, too,at Botley, justas well 
as in London; but, I thought it 
my duty, or, rather, I thought 
nothing about the matter; I feu, 
that I could not, at such a time, be 
absent from the place of grand re- 
sort without committing some- 
thing very little short of a crime. 
If, indeed, he had been fixed 
his purpose to bring in the Bill; 
his absence might have been pru- 
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dent to avoid solicitations on the 
other side. But, the real motive 
of so perfectly voluntary an ab- 
sence became but too apparent in 
that is to say, to 
avoid our. importunities to keep 


up to the mark of our wishes; a | 


motive which became the more 
obvious, when it was considered, 
that he had left his Son, whose 
illness had ’till then been the os- 
tensible cause of his absence, and 
had also left all his family, in ’Sus- 
sex> while he took his line of 
march to the North. 

The day of the Meeting of Par- 
lament was now at hand. The 
Town was crowded with new faces 
and: anxious hearts from all parts 
of the kingdom. He being ab- 
sent, and no one being able to tell 
when he would return, the houses 
of Major Cartwright and myself 
became the scenes of i inquiry and 
information. In answer to the 
eager questions about Sir Francis, 
we held out a confident reliance 
upon his coming in time to carry 
down the Petitions and to give 
his Notice to move for leave, to 
bringin a Bill. The Major really 
expected this, and though I did 
hot, { thought it my duty to hold 
out hope to the last possible mo- 
ment. In the meanwhile the De- 
pulies, called together by a paper, 
signed by Str Francis himself, met, 
came to certain resolutions as to 
what sort of a Bill it ought to be; 
but, at the same time, resolving, 
that they had so entire a confidence 
in the integrity and wisdom of Sir 
Francis, that they were willing to 
leave the details ot the bill to him. 

Day after day passed, and no 
hews from Leicestershire! The 
eve of the Parliament’s Meeting 
brought no Sir Francis! Nay, the 
morning brought no comfort; no- 
thing to cheer the half-distracted 
‘rowds of bearers of Petitions, who 
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had come up in full expectation of 
being received by him with open 
arms, and who longed even for a 
sight of him. In this state of things, 
and at about ten o’clock in the 
morning of the day of opening ¢ i 
went to Major Cartwright’s, who 
had about a dozen of the bearers 
of Petitions in the room with him, 
and who had told them, that he 
had received a letter from Sir 


| Francis saying that he would be 


with him that morning, and that 
he, the Major, expected him to ur- 
rive every minute. * Sir,” said I, 
‘‘T will not disguise from these 
‘eentlemen my real opinion. 
“ [ have, for some weeks sus- 
pected, and I have told you 
‘my _ suspicions, that Sir Fran- 
‘‘ cis Burdett will not give Notice 
‘‘ of a Bill, and that he will make 
“no great and bold effort in our 
“cause. And I do not now be- 
‘¢ lieve, that he will call upon you 
‘‘ to-day; Ido not believe, that he 
‘© will carry down any Petitions 
‘to-day; I do not believe, that 
‘he will make any stand for us in 
“the House; and I advise these 
“gentlemen to carry their Peti- 
“‘ tions to Lonp Cocnrane, who, 
‘‘] have authority to say, w ill 

** give Notice of a Bill, if Sir Fran- 
‘ cis does not.’ 

The audience were astounded 
at my words. Many of them had 
received positive instructions to 
deliver their petitions intothe hands 
of Sir Francis Burdett alone. Vhey 
were ata loss what todo. But, at 
last, as many of them as could be 
found, assembled at Charing-Cross, 
in the manner described in my last: 
letter to you, and proceeded with 
their Petitions to the House of 
Lorv CocnraNneg, who, as [have 
there described, was carried into 
Westminster Hall with the Bristol 
Petition in his arms, and with the 
resolution in his mind to give No« 
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tice of a Bill, if Sir Francis Bur- 
deti did not. 

Here I should observe, that his 
Lordship, who is timid only when 
there is no real danger, and bold 
only when there is real danger, 
for a long time resisted our impor- 
tunities to give Notice of a Bill, 
ehiefly upon the ground, that it 
would be done with so much more 
and so much better effect by his 
colleague. But, answered we, 
your Lordship is convinced that it 
ought to be done ; that our only 
chance of success, at this time, de- 
pends upon this one act, done ina 
bold manner; and will you suffer 
the cause of the People to be de- 

rived of this chance, rather than 
not do the thing yourself; that 
People, who have shown so much 
zeal in your cause; who have re- 
sented so boldly all your wrongs ; 
who have been ever ready to stand 
by you to the last? Does your 
Lordship think it jyst, that the 
cause should wait the good plea- 
sure, the leisure hours, or the whim 
of any man living? Do. you think, 
that the thousands of men, any one 
of whom would do the thing, were 
they in Parliament, as ably as Sir 
Francis Burdett, will be satisfied 
with your declining to do it, merely 
out of deference to him? Do you 
think, that the People of West- 
minster, who have placed it in 
your power to do so much for the 
country, will be satisfied with your 
doing nothing, because your col- 
league will do nothing? 

His Lordship was convinced, 
that it was his duty to do it; and, 
how he came not to do it remains 
to be explained, and forms the most 
curious part of this most curious 
history. Whenmy Lord Cochrane 
arived in the House, Sir Francis 
was there, andhad GIVEN A NO- 
TICE, but, of what sort Lord 
Cochrane could not, probably, dis- 





tinctly learn. Sia Francis, who, 
as [ had predicted, had not called 
upon Major Carlwright, had taken 
also such special care not to come 
in contact with any Reformer, that 
be actually came tn a straight line 
from Leicestershire to the door of 


the Honourable fiouse in a post 


chatse, and passed by the end of 
New Palace Yard just at the time 
when the thousands ofpeople were 
carrying Lord Cochrane to the 
other door of that.iouse! He 
would naturally expect, from this 
indication, that his Lordship had 
been chosen to occupy his place as 
to the Bill, about which we were 
so anxious; and, before his Lord- 
ship, who, on account of the crowd, 
moved slowly, could arrive and 
take his place, he, Sir Francis, 
had given his Notice for a Com- 
mittee ; tinat is tosay, for what the 
French call a parler pour parler, 
and what we call @ talk for talk 
sake; or, in this ease, for a giving 


the thing the go-by !, When, there-- 


fore, Lord Cochrane, agreeably to 
his promise, asked Sir Francis 
whether he was about to give his 
notice, the latter answered, that he 
had givcn it. After this for Lord 
Cochrane to give any Notice upon 
the same subject, would have been 
at once to proclaim a division be- 
tween them; and, therefore, he 
did not do it. 

I am loath to call this acting the 

art of the dog in the manger ; and 

beg of you, my good friends, 
who have been as great admirers 
of Sir Francis Burdett as any 1! 
the kingdom, to give to this act 
the niost mild association of ep!- 
thets and terms that your justice 
will permit you to employ. But, 
willing as } should be to stop 
short of direct censure, it is I 
posssible for me, without first di- 
vesting myself of all feeling for 
the suffering nation and its cause; 
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to speak in any terms short of di- 
rect censure of the greater part of 
Sir Francis’s conduct subsequent 


We have seen, in former letters, 
that the Prinee’s Speech had, for 
its main object, to reprobate the 
Reformers and to produce new 
laws to put them down, or, at least 
to reduce them to silence. The fol- 
lowing words, at the close of the 
speech, could leave no doubt of 
this in the mind ofany man living. 
I have quoted these words be- 
fore, but they must find a place 
here, in order to a clear under- 
standing of what is to follow :— 
“Jn considering our internal si- 
“tuation, you will, | doubt not, 
“feel a just indignation at the 
“attempts which have been made 
“to take advantage of the dis- 
“fresses of the country, for the 
“purpose of exciting a spirit of 
“ seditton and violence,—I am too 
“well convinced of the loyalty 
“and good sense of the great body 
“of his Majesty’s subjects, to be- 
“ lieve them capable of being per- 
“verted by the arts which are em- 
“ployed to seduce them; but Iam 
“determined to omit no precau- 
“tions for preserving the pxblic 
“ neace, and for counteracting the 
“designs of the disaffected: and I 
“rely with the utmost confidence 
“on your cordial suppert and co- 
“operation in upholding a system 
“of law and government, from 
“which we have derived inesii- 
“mable advantages, which has en- 
“abled us to conclude, with un- 
“exampled glory, a contest 
“whereon depended the best in- 
“terests of mankind, and which 
“has been hitherto felt by our- 
“selves, as it 7s acknowledged by 
“other nations, to be the most 
“perfect that has ever fallen 
“to the lot of any people.” — 
Was it not of the very first im- 
portance, that these assertions and 
these propositions, should be zn- 
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and with decided reprobation? Did 
not all the world see, the moment 
they saw this speech, what the 
Ministers were driving at? Could 
Sir Francis Burdett, then, have 
any doubt upon this subject? 
Must he not have been certain, 
that Gagging Bills were intended 
in order to silence those, whom he 
had for many years been reproach- 
ing for their silence upon this very 
subject? And yet he suffered a 
two-day’s debate upon this speech 
to pass over, withoul ever saying 
one single word in disapprobation 
of any part of it! Though, as 
every man must have seen, this 
was the time, and the an/y time, 
to meet and rebut these unfounded 
charges against the Reformers, 
and to give the alarm as to the 
measures about to be hatched and 
brought forth. During this long 
debate there was no species of 
abuse that was not heaped upon 
the Reforiners; their: meetings, 
their petitions, their speeches, 
their publications. Allthese were 
called venomous, seditious, blas- 
phemous, rebellious. And, all 
this he heard without uttering one 
single word in our defence! 
Nay, what is, if possible, worse, 
he declined, or, rather, refused, 
to say one word in our defence, 
whea a proposition to do so was 
offered to be brought forward, and 
actually was brought forward by 
another ! 

During the debate on the Speech, 
Lorp CocHRANE, sceing no one 
willing to make a stand, or even 
to utter a word, in our defence, 
and knowing, as every man must 
have known, what the close of the 
Speech aimed at, moved the fol- 
lowing amendment to the address, 
‘¢ That this House has taken a 
‘‘ view of the public proceedings, 
“throughout .the country, by 


“those persons, who have met to 
“petition for a Reform of this 
“ House, and that, in justice to 
‘‘ those persons as well as to the 





tantly met with flat contradiction 
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** people at large, and for the 
** purpose of convincing the peo- 
‘ple that this House ‘wishes to 
‘fentertain and encourage no 
** misrepresentation of their ho- 
“nest intentions, this House 

‘ with great humility, beg leave 
** to assure his Royal Highness, 
*¢ that they have not been able to 
.: ‘¢ discover one single instance, in 

‘which meetings to petition for 
- st Par awenion y Reform have been 
* accompanied with any attempt 
“to disturb the publie tranquil- 
“lity; and this House further 
‘beg leave to assure his Royal 
** Highness, that, in order to pre- 
*¢ vent the necessity of those rigo- 
‘¢rous measures, which are con- 
“‘ templated in the latter part of 
“the Speech of his Royal High- 
“ ness, this House will take into 
© their early consideration the 
*‘ propriety of abolishing sine- 
““ cures aud unmerited pensions 
‘and grants, the reduction of the 
“ civil list, and of all salaries 
“which are now disproportion- 
‘ate to the services, and es- 

“ pecially, that they will take into 
*¢ their consideration the Reform 
“¢ of this House, agreeably to the 
*¢ laws and constitution of the 
“* Jand, this House being decided- 
“ly of opinion that justice and 
** humanity, as well as_ policy, 
“call, at this time of universal 
m distress, for measures of con- 
” ciliation, and not of rigour, 
““towards a people who “have 
*¢ made so many and such great 
** sacrifices, and who are now 
*¢ suffering, in. consequence of 
*‘ those sacrifices, all the calami- 
“ties with which a nation can 
“ be afflicted.” 

Now, though it is very well 
known that this amendment would 
not have beencarvied, it is also well 
known, that a debate would have 
grown out of it, in which debate 
would have come naturally under 
review all the conduct of the Re- 
formers, 





all their Petitions and | 
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Publications, and that here migh; 
have been fought a glorious batile 
against the intended measures, 
In short, if this battle had bee, 
fought by Sir Francis Burdet; 
with resolution and boldness, the 
Ministers would have been check. 
ed at the out-set. The People 
would have been  encourage(: 
they would have petitioned agains, 
the measures that followed upon 
the heels of the Speech ; and, | 
verily believe, that the State 
Dungeons would now have bee, 
empty, and that I should not have 
been in exile. But, instead of 
fighting a battle upon these grounds 
so fair and so advantageous, Sir 
Francis Burdett did not even second 
the motion, so that it dropped dead 
without ever being put from the 
chair! And what was his excuse 
for not having seconded this mo- 
tion, upon which, perhaps, the li- 
berties of the country hung? Why, 
that he was out in the gallery 
when it was put, and was going 
home. This he told you, People. 
of Westminster, in Palace Yard; 
but, he did not tell you, that he 
had seen the motion before, and 
that he knew it was going to be 
made! ‘True he was absent when 
the motion was made; buat WHY 
wa; he absent ? 

This is not the way, in which 
Sir Francis Burdett has_ been 
treated by the PEOPLE. He has 
been put into Parliament by 
subscription, not of the RussELLs 
and others, of whose acquaintance 
and support he now boasts, but of 
the Reformers all over England! 
Did the people treat him thus, 
when he stood for Middlesex? 
Did they treat him thus, when he 
was sent to the Tower; or, when 
he came outof the Tower? Have 
they ever abandoned him for one 
single moment? Have they ever 
drawn off from him, when his 
enemies have called him vi0* 
lent and seditious? And, as 0 
the publications of the Reformer’; 
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which he tacitly suffered to be 
ioaded with every species of abuse, 
thas he ever been abandoned by those 


Have those publi- 


pied licattons 2 


ations ever been silent when he 


was an object of calumny? Yet 
he could sit out two whole debates 


silent as a moyse in a cheese, 


while these publications were re- 
presented as ‘*vénom,’’ and while 
‘their authors were marked out as 
it objects for the dungeon! Let 
us hope, if we can, that his future 
conduct may be such as to cause 
this to be fergiven; but I frankly 
avow, that, by me, 1t can never 
be forgotten. refrain from im- 
puting this silence, upon such an 
occasion, to wgratitude, because 
that is the blackest of.crimes; but, 
to what am [I to impute it? To 
talk of ** indolence ;’’ to talk of 
“ sluggishness ;” to talk of ‘‘ zn- 
advertence ;’ to talk of any of 
these, in such a case, is to insult 


fF common sense in the manner the 


most gross. ‘The poor creatures 
in the Black- Hole of Calcutta 
were obliged to submit to suffoca- 
tion, because the Vizir was asleep, 
and no one dared to disturb his 
repose! But, was it thus, that 
the People of England were to 
suffer, because Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, who owed them so much, 
was not disposed to open his 
mouth? When charged with this 
neglect of duty, at a subsequent 
Meeting in Palace Yard, he said, 
that he had often heard of Mem- 
bers being blamed for what they 
had done; but that he never be- 
lore heard of any Member being 
censured for what he had not done. 
No: but, surely, he must often 
lave heard of men being not only 
blamed, but punished, for not hav- 
ing done certain things; and he 
will find, I believe, that not to de- 
nounce a treason. of which we 
have knowledge, is a crime pu- 


nhishable with death by the law of | 


theland. So that this was an at- 
tempt to parry the charge by a 
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mere turn of expression. What! 
in the catalogue of offences against 
our country, does no such thing 
as a neglect of wy find a place? 
And, when Sir Francis Burdett 
was elected for Westminster, did 
not the patriotic people of that 
City, expect him to do something 
for them? Yes, they expected hum 
to be the great champron of the 
cause of liberty, and more especi- 
ally of the cause of Reform. Was 
not this the case? Will any man 
deny, that this was the ground of 
all our exertions, our votes and 
subscriptions? And, was he not 
bound, then, to act agreeably to 
this clearly understood compact; 
or, to resign his seat? He cannot 
give us a Reform of the Parlia- 
ment. I know that very well. 
Our plan of Reform, though 
standing upon the very principles, 
which he has so long tncuicated, 
he might not zow approve of. 
But, could he not have opened his 
lips in defence of our conduct, 
when that conduct was so perfect- 
ly legal, that the Law Officers of 
the Crown, with their two pair of 
sharp eyes, could find nothing in 
that conduct to prosecute? Well! 
but suppose us Reformers to have 
become too violent for his more so- 
ber years. Was the personal tree- 
dom of ail the rest of the nation of 
consequence not sufficient to call 
forth a word from him? He did 
oppose the Bilis aflerwards ; and 
so did Lord Milion. who was one 
of the Green Bay Committee, and 
who voted for new /aws in that 
Committee. Oh, no! Tt was not 





subsequent harangues that were 
i'wanted. It was a gallant fight at 


‘the outset; and, besi.es, never, 
from first to last, though such 
‘numerous opportunities were 
offered, did he utter one single 
syllable in our defence; but, om 
ithe contrary, by dealing in vague 
generalities, seemed to allow, that 
our conduct was net to be defended. 
Let us hope, my good friends in 
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E:nngland, that we shall live to see 
the day, when we e shall not stand 


in need of dina for a defender! Uf 


he did not toss us down to be 
worried by the Ministers, he, at 
any rate, stood and looked on as 
an uninterested Spectator, 

Doubtiess, there would have 
been Bills of some sort passed, in 
spite of all that lie could have 
done. 
bad fought our battle, inthe man- 
ner that it might have been 
fought, and that he was so well 
able to fight it; isit hkely, that if 
this had been done, ihe same mea- 
sures would have heen proposed? 
At any rate, he was in a place 
where he dared speak out ; where 
he ran no risk in describing 
those measures in their true co- 
lours; where he could have pro- 
posed Resolutions, which he was 
sure would be seconded ; and 
where he could have placed upon 
indelible record the iafamous 
conduct of our enemies. And, 
was it not a neglect of an im- 
perious duty vot to do this ? 
‘There were hundreds of those 
men, whom he thus abandoned to 
the rage of the Boroughmongers, 
who would have done all this, 
and more than all this, and who 
would have done it we// too. ‘his 
he knows; and sorry I am to say, 
that 1 believe, that this knowledge 
led him to see without any great 
regret, if not with inward satis- 
faction, any measures adopted that 
were caleulated to keep those men 
from being his competitors for po. 
pularity and for renown. 

Qther motives have been ascrib- 
ed; but we ehall find, I believe, 
upon a fair exami bien of his 
eonduct, that ail the indications 
of those other motives resolve 
themselves tnto so many concur- 
rent presumptive proofs of this 
al! devouring and destructive mo- 
tive. Tt was, iideed, subject of 


wonder and of astontshinent, when 


But, is it likely, that, if he | 


ithat very standing army, Aains| 
the practices in which, and sealant 
the very existence of which, the 
father had, alt his life long, beep 
so loudly inveighing. For my 
nart, when [ first heard of the 
fact, f treated it as one of the Jie 
of the day, intended for twenty 
four hours, to injure the charac. 
ter of Sir Francis. What, then, 
was my astonishment; w hat was 
my sorrow, when T not only found 
that his son was in the Standing 
Army, but, that he was in the 
Prince’s own Regiment, and serv. 
ing under one of those very Ger. 
man Officers, to empioy whom ip 
such a capacity és notoriously « 
during violation of the law! Had 
the son, led away by the military 
madness ot the day, and, possibly, 
decoyed by some of his com- 
panions amongst the aristocracy, 
who would materially wish io 





give pain to, and excite suspi- 
cions respecting the father, dashed 





into the ranks a fime of war. in 
searen of ** honourable sears’ 

Even in that case, the circun- 
stance must have awakened some 
degree of suspicion, But, here 
is a joining of the Standing "Army 
in time of peace, the very existence 
of which the father has reproba- 
ted in every term of reprobation. 
The commission might, possibly, 
be dated before the close of the 
war; but, Mr. Burdett did not 
join his regiment till peace; and, 
besides, there was no law to com- 
pel him to remain in it, and to be 
liable to be ordered out, at any 
moment, to draw his sword, and 
order his men to fire, upon the 
People. ‘This very young mar, 
when six years vounger, saw his 
father dragged from his house, 
and escorted to the ‘lower, by 
a part of this very Standing 
Army. 





accompanied the father in the 
same coach, on that memorable 
occasion. We were, at that time 





his only son became an officer in 


told, in the public prints, thet, 


Nay, the yout: himself 
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« at the moment when the soldiers 
«forced the doors of the house, 
«Sir Francis was standing read- 
‘ine Magna Charta to his son 
sin Latin”’ One would have! 
thought, that these circumstayces | 
would have been imprinted in the 
mind and on the heart of this 
young man to his Jatest breath. 
(ne would hyve thought, that he 
would have begged his bread from 
door to door, rather than have 
served in that same Standing 
Army, and that, too, under the 
eway of the very same set of 
Ministers. 

But, you will say, ** might not 
«the son enter the army without 
“the father’s consent, and even 
“in spite of his remonstrances ?”’ 
Undoubtedly he might, and, though 
| know nothing of the matter, I realiy 
believe, that the step never re- 
ceived the father’s consent. ‘The 
account, which some very zealous 


d 





political friends of Sir Francis give 


of the matter is this. They say, 
that the wife of Courts, the Bank- 
er, who is Sir Francis’s Father- 
in-law, obtained the conseut of 
the Duke of York to dine at her 
house, along with a parcel of his 
army-people, asa sort of giving 
the sanction to the Great to visit 
her, she having lately quitted the 
avocation of play-actress, and hav- 
ing, from ardour of affection, no 
doubt, married Courts not many 
days (less than twenty, I believe) 
after the mother of Lady Burdett 
was cold. Whether this scheme 
of introducing her to the Great 
succeeded, or not, I never inquir- 
ed; though I should rather sup- 
pose, that it did not, seeing what 
humerous news-paper paragraphs 
We have read in praise of the La- 
dy’s acts of charity, which acts, of 
course, the sharp-sighted news- 
Paper people discovered of them- 
selves, and blazoned forth to the 
World from a mere sense of mo- 
ality and religion, and without 
the emallest desire of ever being 
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paid for the insertion. Oh, Lord! 
no! Not they! But, whether the 
scheme succeeded or not ; or whe- 
ther there really ever was sucha 
scheme, Iam not certain; but, of 
the fact of the Duke of York’s vi- 
sits the news-papers took care to 
inform us In as prominent a way 
as even Mrs. Coutts herself could 
have wished. ‘These vehicles in- 
formed us, too, that Lady Burdett 
and Sir Francis did not visit the 
new Mother in-law; but, that Sir 
Francis’s son did visit her. and, it 
is generally understood, that that 
son, who is the heir at Jaw to Sir 
Francis’s title, and to a great part 
of his immense estates, is also to 
be the possessor of the far greater 
part ot Coutts’s perhaps a half 
million of money; but, this, of 
course, wust depend wholly on the 
pleasure of Coutts, or, perhaps, 
partly on that of Mrs. Coutts. 

Now, it is said by the friends 
of Sir Francis (for [ never heard 
a word from his lips on the sub- 
ject), that, at one of these visits 
of the Duke, the Commission was 
offered to Mr. Burdett, and that 
he accepted of it without his 
father’s consent, and even without 
his knowledge. All which is so 
natural and so probable, that [ 
never hesitated, for one moment, 
to give it my entire belief. It is 
so obvious, that the Duke of York 
and even the Prince, whose con- 
sent must have been obtained, 
because he is the Colonel of the 
Regiment, would wish to have this 
young man in their hand, that 
there needs not one word on the 
subject of the reasons for that 
wish. And, on the other hand, 
itis impossible not to see thou- 
sands of reasons for Sir Francis’s 
shuddering at this destination of 
his only son. 


As we are proceeding upon the sup. 
position of a non-consenting father, 
we must carry along with us the idea 
of an undutiful son. Yet, let us not 
judge too hastily. ‘The advice of a 
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woman, who had been able so com- 
pletely to subdue the heart, and, what 
is more, open the hand, of a thrifty 
banker in, | believe, the seventy ninth 
year of his age, together with the affa- 
ble kindness of Royalty, whose notice, 
even in the way of a bare look, so 
many covet, may well be thought too 
powerful for the head of almost any 
yeung man of fashion. Therefore, 
when Mr. Burdett was, in consequence 
of his fall from a gig, lying, as was | 
supposed, at death’s door at Brighton, | 
it was natural for his father to fly to 
him, however much he might be dis- 
pleased with his. conduct; for, if we 
can, as | sincerely do, see fair ground 
of apology for this young man, how 
readily, and especially at such a mo- 
ment, would apologies crowd into the 
mind ofa tender father! And a father, 
too, who, in spite of his apparent cold- 
siess, yields, | am well persuaded, to 
very few men in the world in kindness 
of heart. Speaking of him as a manin 
private life, there never was a more sin- 
cerely compassionate man than Sir 
Francis Burdett: There is no suffering 
creature for whom he does not feel. To 
regard, therefore, his long continuance 
in the hated Barracks at Brighton, 
where he had a child to be saved from 
death; to regard this.as an indication 
of his having consented to his son be- 
coming part of the Standing Army in 
time of peace, is to be guilty of great 
injustice. Nor, while his son’s life 
was in danger, do [ think that any 
blame attached to him for his total 
neglect of all public affairs. If we 
readily excuse a Labouring man for 
being absent from his work, when he 
has a child at the point of death, why 
should we not excuse Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, whose mind must have been 
wholly taken up with this one object ? 
Therefore, every unfavourable conclu- 
sion, drawn from this absence at Brigh- 
ton, I set down as unjust, except in as 
much as that absence was continued 
long after Mr. Burdett was recovered, 
and a part of the time of which con- 
tinued absence, as the news-papers in- 
formed us, was occupied in the diver- 
sion of hunting with the Prince’s 
hounds, while the Reformers, in all 
parts of the country were in motion, 
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and were burning with impatience , 
know what measures Sir Francis }, 
resolved on, in erder, that all migh 
pull together, as offering the Only 
ground of hope of success. 

This absence, and the total silen,, 
that aecompanied it gave rise to map, 
suspicions, and the circumstance 
the son’s being tn the army, and in th 
Prince’s own regiment, was now dwe| 
upon by every one as 4 Symptom of, 
fatal change in the father’s mind ; {o,, 
in the distant parts of the country, the 
honest Reformers knew no more aboy 
Coutts and his Wife than they dij 
about the Old Man in the moon; nor, 
indeed, quite so much; for they did 
know, that they had heard their grand. 
mothers say,. that there was such: 
man as the man in the moon, and ther 
had never heard that there was such 3 
man as Coutts. They judged, as they 
naturally would, and as they hada 
right to do, from the naked fact. They 
had undoubted proof, that Sir Francis 
Burdett’s son was gone into the Stand. 
ing Army; they found Sir Francis 
absent, hunting with the Prince's 
hounds, and silent as to the subject of 
Reform. And how were they to drar 
any other conclusion, than that he hed 
given his consent to the taking of a 
commission by his son? 

‘Ready as Iam to acquit Sir Francs 
of having given this consent ; ready 
as I am to apologize for the conduct 
of his son, I must not, however, forget, 
that there is a duty here whicly was 
due from Sir Francis to his country, 
regarding, as he did, the cause of Re- 
form the cause of his country. It was 
his duty, and: his bounden duty, / 
make known. to the nation, that he had 
not given his consent. Will he say; 
that the public had no right to demand 
an account of any of his family q- 
fairs? This would be going very far, 
even if the affair was a family one. 
For, it is possible to suppose a case, 1! 
which a mere family affair might be 
deeply interesting to a public cause. 
Suppose, for instance, Castlereagh 
were to become a widower, and that 
Sir Francis, (God forgive me for the 
supposition!) were to bestow the 
hand of one of his daughters up? 
the Noble Viscount! This would be 
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purely @ family affair. And yet-I| 
imagine, that no one will attempt to 
jeny, that the People must be ex- 
vemely @oltish, if they thought it ot 
no consequence to them. Suppose 
my two eldest sons were now to ge to 
England, and that one of them were 
~9 become under secretary to Sid- 
mouth and the other one of his Police 
Justices, and were, as, of course, 
they would, to,set to work to carry 
the Gagging -Bills into execution; 
and, suppose I were to remain sent 
upon the subject. What would you, 
my goods friends, think of me? I 
dare not attempt to describe your 
thoughts ; but, 1 .know, that the ut- 
most stretch of your kindness would 
be required to induce.you to. con- 
tent yourselves with saying, that. | 
should.do well to say not another 
ord about my love of country, ’till 
this mysterious matter was cleared up. 
Well, then, if this.is what the kindest 
of my kind friends would say to me ; 
in virtue of what moral principle, of 
what rule of right, of what exemp- 
tion.or privilege known amongst men, 
is the nation not to say the same to Sir 
Francis Burdett? But, still the cases 
ae, by no means analogous. The 
bation’s claim upon Sir Francis is far, 
very far, superior to any claim that 
tven any portion of the nation has 
upon me. You,, my good friends, 
and all my countrymen in a-body, 
have a claim upon me for that attach- 
ment, which is due to my country, 
aud which unsophisticated nature bids 
‘very man bear towards his country ; 
and this attachment you have a right 
lo call upon me to shew by the exer- 
lon ef my talents, as far as is con- 
ustent with the safety of myself and 
uy family. But, besides this claim, 
which the nation has upon all of us, 
the whole nation, and the Reformers 
0 particular, have special and pecu- 
War claims upon ‘Sir Francis Burdett, 
‘ho has entered into a positive. com- 
fact with them; who has been sup- 
ported in his public character by their 
"eles and by their subscriptions, and 
Who, in return, has a thousand times 
pledged himself to maintain their 
“ause. I am bound by no such ties; 
‘ad yet, in the case above supposed, 
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you would, Iam sure, regard an ex. 
planation from me asa bounden duty, 
All I ask, therefore, is, that, in 
taking the most lenient course, you 
will decide on the conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett, in this respect, as 
you would decide on my conduct. 

As to the story, in January, about 
Sir Francis being about to be called 
up to the House of Peers, or, at 
least, that, in case of his refusal, bis 
Lady was to become a Countess in 
her own right with remainder to her 


son, it was a siory, which, though 


never publicly contradicted, I never, 
for one moment, believed; for, as 
old WHITFIELD once told his congre- 


gation, **no man prays to be damn- 
g pray 


‘‘ed;” and, as for forcing the thing 
upon him, or upon Lady Burdett, as 
Boiteau’s bishop flung his blessing, 
out. of pure spite, at a Jesuit, who 
had crept under a bench in the church 
in order to avoid it, the thing was 
too ridiculous not to make the nation 
choak with laughter. 

Nevertheless I do believe, that the 
courtly air of Brighton had some 
effect upon Sir Francis. The very 
purlieus of a court Barrack are pesti- 
lential as to political principle. Sur- 
rounded by crafty courtiers in the 
garb of frank and thoughtless military 
ofiicers. Listening to the praises be- 
stowed on a beloved son, about whose 
health he was so anxious; and receiv- 
ing, perhaps, personal condolence 
from the Prince himself. _ Under such 
circumstances, and inmoments of in- 
caution, men commit themselves be- 
fore they reflect on what they are 
doing, and they are, by slow degrees, 
led to do things, which they would, 
at first, have shuddered but to think 
of. It was just at this moment, that 
the blaze of Reform bursted forth ; 
and that, in every part of the country, 
knowledge and talent seemed to be 
possessed by almost every man that 
opened his lips at a public meeting. 

Sir Francis Burdett is a sensible 
man. No man’s character was ever 
more misunderstood generally tham 
his. He is a sober, reflecting, and 
even profound man; and his love to 
his country would be exceeding that 
of any man I] ever knew, except the 
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brave Old Major Cartwright, were it 
not for his il-judged ambition. This 
ambition wiil sniler 20 compeittor, and 
sepecially in the capacity of orator, 
in which he falls beneath so many 
many hundreds. 1 forget, who it is 
that writes a fable about the thanks- 
givings of the animais to Jupiter. 
‘The Peacock returned thanks for his 
sweet voice, the hog tor his eéean/iness, 
the viper for his harmdess nature; and 
yo on. And, it does frequently hap- 
pen, that nature, in her freaks, makes 


men so perverse as to think little of 


the talents which they really possess, 
and to think unconsionably nghly of 
talents, in which every ove but them- 
selves can see thet they are deficient. 

It has always been the passion of 
Sir Franeis Burdett to be at head, and 
net only at the head, but to have 
no degrees of approach towards him, 


and especialy in the capucily of 


Speech-maker, a talent beneath no- 
tice, when compared with the great 
and solid powers of mind which he 
possesses. To hear him by the side 
vi lis breakiast table; to hear the 
fine and consequent reasoning, the 
profound remarks, and the simple and 
strong language that comes iroin his 
lips; and, in a few hours afterwards 
tw find ail thisas it were whuily forgot- 
ten, and to hear him labouring ’til he 
is owt of breath, in the utterance of 
sentences two minutes long, eacn con- 
taining in its belly two or three paren- 
thesises, and each of these two or three 
little ones one within another, as 
Swirt calls it, ‘* like a pest of pill- 
** boxes,’’ while the sentence closes, 
at last, without any memory being 
able to collect its ideas into any rati- 
enal point er conclusion, and leaving 


no other impression upon the minds of 


his hearess, than that which is pro- 
duced by declamatery rant; to hear 
him thus, in these two different situa- 
tions, is enough tu make any sensible 
man avoid the rock of misguided am- 
bition. Sir Francis Burdett may be 
well assured, whatever some per- 
sons may say to this, that this is the 
epinion of every man, who is sin- 


eerely enough his friend to lament 


his. misconception of his talents. I 
sould name a score off-hand, who have 











expressed precisely the same opinioy or 
Bat, why did I never say this ée/;,,.. 
If any one asks this silly Question Pit 
my answer is, that these are thino, 
which brothers do not say to brothe,. HB 
and,.as to saying it fo the pubtic, one 
reason, amongst a thousand others, ix 























that it would have done harm to oy, 
cause. Nor should [ have said it noy 
if I had not regarded the saying jt ‘ tat 
necessary to our own defence in ey, 
plaining the real motives of him, by  ‘' 
whom we have beenabandoned. — hk 
This propensity to shine as the on. Mm 
great man and great specch-imake, My \S 
has led to all that I complain of. HH. § "s 
saw, that a blaze of talent had burg i "° 
forth. He saw, that, if a Reform HH? 
really took place, he would be nothin, he 
in that line of talent. He could no: § *? 
endure the idea of standing amida qq" 
a crowd of second or third rates, 
Therefore he began to halt. To con. und 
sider. ‘Yo hesitate. Todamp. We lad 
were going é0o fast ; we exceeded his HB? 
bounds, who, before, had no dounds, 1% 
Till new he had been the undisputed ra 
chief; that pleased him well, and he band 
zealousiy and sincerely strove for the ape 
victory. But, when he found the vies 1% 
tury, if won, would leave him a dis. Ke 
puted truncheon, he siopt shert; aad ng 
left us to the merey of our foes, a 


choosing rather to eke out his lite 
as the chief of an unsuccessful, than 
to live an associate in a successitll, 
cause. 

Let us hope, that he will be disap- 
pointed in the former, and that his 
conduct will be such as to give hima 
large share of his country’s gratitude 
in the accomplishing of the latter. But. 
it Lam to judge from his recent col- 
duct; that is to say, his prominet 
acts since I left Kngland, there is, 1 an 
sorry to say it, very little ground fo 
such hope. ‘These acts are |is motivo! 
of the 20th of May, for a Commitiee 0l 
the whole House to inguire on the 
subject of Reform. I observed belor®, 
that this was a measure against whic! 
the Reformers all protesied in the mo* 
decided manner. Indeed, we wel 
of opinion, that such a step would 
amount to a tacit abandonment ¢ 
our cause. For, what did sucha we 
tion argue? Why, that we doubleb 
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er, that there was room for doubt, 
upon the subject. When we all de- 
yjared, that the justice of our demand 
was ** as notorious as the Sunat noon- 
day.’ And ke? What had de said 
jy justify his motion of tnguéry ? He 
had a thousand times publicly de- 
cared, in the House, es well as out of 
it, that it was notorieusly no represen- 
uatire of the People. We kad said, 
that he hated to go to the House for 
io reasons: first, because he dis- 
liked dad company, and next because 
be disliked date hours. He had told 
the people in Palace Yard, that they 
ought never to call it by the name of 
the House of Commons ; and in his 
speeches in that same Palace Yard, 
he called 18 ‘*the Room over the 
way,” loading the whole body indis- 
ciminately with every epithet and 
term expressive of baseness in them 
aud of abhorrence in him! Nay, he 
lad even gone so far as distinctly to 
reommend to the people ‘* not to 
petition the Room’? any ionger, seeing 
that the said Room consisted of ‘a 
land of netortous Oligarchs’’. Was 
itnot, then, an insult to the People, 
ater all this to move tlus same 
“Reom’? to form itself into a Com- 
mittee to éngutre relative to the sub- 
ject of Reform! It was about fourteen 
years that he had been, occasionaily, 
making these talk-for-talk’s sake mi- 
tons; and the Reformers thought it 
ligh time to see something clear and 
specific proposed, especially as they 
lad always been told, that no one 
tuld tell what tt was they wanted. 
isreason (the only one that I ever 
‘ard of) for preferring the motion for 
Committee was, that it would be 
reounplion in him to attempt to 
ictate to the Acuse what sort of a Re- 
tm should be adopted. What! “ the 
wom” become ** the House’’ all at 
nce, and a body, too, so respectable 
480 wise (as evinced by the happy 
ult of its 25 years measures, | sup- 
ise) as to make it presumption in 
0 lo appear to dictate tu them, 
ough it is done two or three hundred 
“€s in every session ; thut Is to say, 
"ery time any meniber moyes tor 
“Ve to bring in any Bill. But, what 
“Well worthy of remark, while his 
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modesty prevented him from risking 
the imputation of dictating to ** the 
** Room,” it was not sudicient to pre- 
vent him from dictating to the Leopee, 
whom he had formerly taught to ces- 
pise ‘the Room.” A million and a 
half of men asked for a Lwé and for 
Universal Sufjrage; and he made a 
motion for a Commitiee and would 
stop at che Suffrage of LHousehotdere ; 
so there was he, who had hundreds 
and hundreds ot times declared, that 
the People ought to tasirvet their 
representatives, presenting petitions 
and acting in open dejiance of the 
prayers of°those Petitions ! 

It is said (for the paper containing 
tle report of the debate has net yet 
reached me, though papers to the 24th 


fof May have,) that he had one third 


of the Members present to vote with 
him for a Commitize. Yo be sure he 
had! This just suited his views and 
alsu the views of the Ministers. He 
wanted support at the end of a long 
speech, bi wanted the appear- 
ance of a fair discussion of the ques- 
tion, and a delusive procrastination 
put into practice. *‘ Oh, well! Come! 
‘* one third vote with Sir Francis. 
‘* More will vote with him, perhaps, 
‘‘ another time. It 14 years of mo- 
‘** tions give one third, another eight 
“‘ years (only eight years!) will pro- 
“duce a majorily 7’ When old cant- 
ing John talked of his ‘‘ crums of 
‘* conforts for the chickens of the 
** Covenant,’ he was answered by a 
fellow in the Aisie of the Chapel, by 
an observation, that it would be much 
better to give them the whole leaf at 
once. ‘* No,” said John, *‘ for chickens 
‘‘are very silly things, and, would 
‘* not know what to do with it.’ So 
appears Sir Francis to think of the 
Reformers. But, 1 cau assure him 
and the Boroughmengers teo, that 
the Peopie are not now to be deluded 
and noodied along by any such meanay 
‘Lie Veople know us well us he does, 
that the votine for a Cummitwe is not 
voting for a Kegorm; but chat, in 
fact, it is Voting against a Keyjorm ; 
and, when we come to look at the list 
of this famous one third, we stall find 
it chiefly composed of Borough. 
mongers, or the heirs or representa- 
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tives of Boroughmongers ;. and, that 
there were but (wo or three men, who 
would really vote fora Reform. Nay, 
I am sure [ shail find men~- voting for 
the Committee, who, m their speeches 
reprobated the Reformers, and de-~ 
clared their abhorrence of what-alone 
wecall Reform. What a despicable 
farce, then, was the exhibition upon 
this. occasion! And how heartily 
must the People despise it ! 

The other prominent Act, to which 


Ihave alluded above, is Sir Francis’s 


Speech at the Westminstér Dinner on 
the 23d of May, being the anniversary 
of his first election for Westminster. 
This Dioner, of the original occasion 
of which I shall another time, perhaps, 
find it necessary to give the real his- 
tory, and as to which [shall only say, 
at present, that a full proof was then 
given, that Sir Francis would possess 
no eminence as the associate of an- 
other; this Dinner is ordered and ar- 
ranged by a Committee of persons, 
who are.in the constant practice of 
consulting Sir Francis as to all their 
acts-in that capacity. Therefore, last 
year, when I made, at this Dinner, a 
sort of proposition to defeat the in- 
trigue going on between the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Brougham, and which 
did defeat it too, I thought it neces- 
sary to say to Sir Francis before we 
went into the dining-room: “I am 
*“ going to do something, and if I do 
*€ not tel! you what it is, it is because 
““ T wish to keep you clear of being a 
‘s party to it, and to beg that you will 
*“ doin it just what you please, with- 
** out any considerations with regard 
“* to myself.”’ 

Upon looking over these Dinner 
Proceedings again, I perceive that I 
eannot do justice to them in the rem- 
nant of a letter. I will, therefore, re- 
serve them for another Number, io 
my next Letter to you; and shall only 
add here, that nothing in the world 
would give me so much satisfaction as 
to find, that Sir Francis Burdett’s pro- 
tection of the imprisoned men, or their 
families; has compensated, in some de- 
gree, for his abandonment of us all. 
Bat, that pretection, to satisfy me, 


must be real and efficient. Vague, dp. 
clamatory speeches, however leng ay, 
however loud, are not the things th, 
are wanted. What ought to be done, 
[ have pointed out in my last numbe;. 
what is there proposed is barely wh, 
justice demands : it is in the power , 
any Member of Parliament, who },, 
two thousand poends and who h, 
very moderate talents; and, if jt), 
not done by this gentleman, [ shy) 
entertain not the smallest hope of ayy 
thing good from him. 


Tam always your faithful friend, 


Wn. Cosprr, 


P.S. I have now just received Enz: 
lish Papers to the 29th of May. Bu, 
I am told, that papers of the 9¢h or 
10th of June have been received xi 
Philadelphia, and that they give an «. 
count of the acquittal of Mr. Wooxziz, 
the author of “the Black Dzarf’ 
If the circumstances are correctly 
stated to me, this is a most gloriou 
triumph indeed, in more respects tha 
one. [tshows, that, where a juryis 
ventured upon, all is not yet lost. [i 
shews, that the pudlic feeling is mi 
yet wholly benambed. Those jury- 
men,, whose honoured names [| an 
anxious to see, deserve more at ou 
hands than ten thousand makers 0 
flaming and vague and pointless ani 
fruitless harangues. ‘The event is, too 
of vast importance as Mr. Wooxszaii 
it appears, another of the ‘ Low 
Orders.” [am told that he és a prit 
ter, and has been a common satior,' 
| I was a common soldier. His ¢ 
fence, I am told, was a most noble oi! 
and also a most able one. His bei 
angry with me for what his anxie 
led him to view as a ‘* desertion’ 
excuse; and, I hope, that he is befe 
now convinced, that I took the p! 
triotic as well as the prudent cou 
Be this as it may, I hold his exert! 
and his talents in honour; and, 
trust, that he is destined to see!!!" 
| lent pride and powerful cruelty cron" 
ingathis feet. He has youth, am, 
he take care of his health, this he ™ 





certainly live to see. 
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